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see Social Atmosphere on 
jpus comMiULLce. presented the 
‘sal which would permit males 
| earn degrees in certain programs 
iy Carke. This proposal will be 
tought before the Board of ‘Urus- 
yes next Friday, 

| The issue arose because of the 
proposed BS nursing program for 
Carke. If the nursing program is 


| sipulare that any program using 
| federal money must provide equal 
| opportunities, 


jable to receive a degree from 
| Clarke, especially in the fine arts, 
| management science, and educa- 
| ton departments, Currently, men 
| May receive MA decrees in educa- 
| ton from Clarke, The “Vrustee com- 
| mittee is attempting to deal with the 
| micipaied issue that if men are al- 
bked into the nursing program 
should they be allowed to receive de- 
| Hees in other stipulated or ail 
Gerke major programs. 

About 25 peopie-, including ad- 
nnisirators, department heads, 
culty members and students, all 
hi classmen, attended the meet- 
nf 


SMT. 
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| Clarie would continue to remain 
Pinarily a women's college with its 
“scetional program geared to 
omen. The college, however, 

Vould adrni any man who asked to 

enrolled, Interestingly enough, 

} "school's charter, revised in 1959, 
|g uot specify that only women 
| “tbe students at Clarke.” 


j 
| 
| 
| Purell and others es plained chat 
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Ey Pegay O'Connell 
Die 0 Writer 
ane Levertoy lives in Suramer- 
the A ‘assachusetts, near Boston} 
ito pa the long way around to 
i arke, Levertov had only 
ack in the United States for a 
anit when she visited Clarke on 
ix week having spent the previous 
a aye representing American 
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| wproved, federal regulations: 
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| Inthe past, men have asked to be * 


¥not formally becoming a coed , 
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e, Clarke w, 
by the provisions 
requires equal Opportunity in all 
Prograrhs Including such things as 
mMtramural sports and housing ; 
on ie Proposal were adopted 
‘AaTKE Would not Necessarily ad- 
vertise as a coed college. But Clarke 
could nor completely ignore adver- 
using and let the enrollment op- 


portunity spread only by word of 
mouth. Further, iTmen were allow- 


ed to enroll in certain programs, 
Clarke would have to be extremely 
careful in the wording of advertising 
for such a division, 

Many parucipants 
they do not feel Clarke will Le im- 
mediately “stampeded” with men if 
the Proposal were passed. However, 
it could be possible that men would 
someday outnumber women at 
Clarke and the college would then 
have to deal with new issues. ‘That 
future possibility could have image- 
changing ramiSications for Clarke, 

Farrell continually emphasized 
the fact that nothing has been de- 
cided. Her committee has been 
gathering facts, figures and input 
for drawing up the proposal. Input 
has been gathered both formally 
and informally. Farrell said that 
much information was used from 
the student survey taken on April 4. 

After an overview, the study has 
been presented to Forum and the 
proposal brought before the Board 
of Trustees, further in-depth study 
might be nec ussary, especully inves 
Uiadon into such things as housing 
and scholarships for men. 

The proposal may or may not fall 
through if the nursing program “ 
not approved. But, in a time : 
great financial need, ei el 
pants in the discussion fee be a ; 
lowing men at Clarke is a gooc oe 
sible source for added revenue anc 
an enhancement to many educa- 
tional programs. . 
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poets at an International poetry fes- 
tival in Perth, Australia ate 
ioni South Pacific islan 
tioning on the 
¢ "4 
of Tonga. 
The Clarke College Cultural 
i and English de- 
Events Committee gk 
partment posporannte’ | pee ae 
sayance, which included 
appearance, wh Looe 
i sion session 
ormal discuss S os 
“ ing poetry reading. Levert 
ke semester's leave of ab- 
: a a . . 
ye et teaching a at 
ity i ec: 
‘Tuft’s University 1n Boston to 
cure, to travel and write. Seni 
Much of Levertov's poet aa 
and the vivaciousness ee re on 
in che discussions and the poet 
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- By Anne Whitchead 
ee Editor 
osed change in Clarke's 
a ta qoveniance structure re- 
4 mixed response from stu- 
dents according toa recent poll con- 
ducted by the College's Forum 
Committee. 
he new system, which would 
abolish Forum and’ its standing 
committees (AAC, FAC and SAC) 
as well as the Faculty Senate, would 
Involve a “strict chain-of-com- 
mand, but community-answerable, 
Soevernance system.” Jt was viewed 
unfavorably by thirty-nine of the 
Seventy-vight student respondents, 
hose opposed to the restructuring 
expressed a concern for student 
voice in decision-making under the 
new system, 4 
Sophomore Mary Pat Rielly ex: 
pressed the same sentiment. “Clarke 
1s composed of students, faculty and 
adininistrators. It makes sense that 
each should play an important role 
In the decision-making process. 
Eliminating two of those groups 
won't give Clarke the most demo- 
cratic, &fficient form of govern- 
ment.” 
“A college is for the students, not 
the administrators,” stated fresh- 
man Laura Carnaghi. She said ten- 
sion between students and adminis- 
tration would increase under the 
proposed structure because of its 
lack of direct student representa- 
tion, 
“ Others opposed to the new system 
see it as a threat ta student interest. 
Freshman Laura Lindley compared 
the proposed governance to “taxa- 
tion without representation.” Sever- 
al deemed the restructuring a “cop- 
out” and one junior labeled the pro- 
posed system “tyrannical,” ; 
Bat Dr. Michael ‘1 urney, drafter 
of the majority of the proposal, said 
the new structure would allow no 
breeding ground for the dictator- 
ship of administrators. “The strong- 
est, Most positive aspect of the pro- 
posal isthe monthly question time it 
provides. This will allow any 
member of the Clarke community 
to publicly ask questions and get an- 
swers from those who have authority 
in this institution,” he said. 
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“Poetry,” she says, “makes incan- 
tation, magig and song out of the 
very same words with which we buy 
groccrics.” ; 

Her poetic subjects range from 
imagistic capturings of nature to 
profound comments on serious so- 
cial problems. Many of Levertov's 
best poems are topical poems, deal- 
ing especially with the Vietnam 
The greatest problem with a 
topical poem is that no matter how 
well written, it can become dated. 
In order to prevent this, a poet must 
infuse universal and timeless essen- 
tials into the poem. The specifics of 
the poem may be current, but the 
basic problems and ideas Taat, ‘i 
that the poems don edie 
Levertov whoicheartedly wis e 
that some of her poems would be 
dated, that the problems they ex- 

7 en't ongoing. 
ee actor and poct, tet has 
always been very concerned wit ris 
cial issues. She was active in ne 
Vietnam anu-was movement shea 
currently active in the anui-nuclea 
has been, she says, 
movement, and has eis 
since the “Ban the Bomb” days. 
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Turney commented that the re- 
vamped governance should make 
administrators more conscious of 
the needs and desires of the college 
than under the present system be- 
cause of the openness the new sys- 
tem would provide, a 

Clarke Student Association (CSA) 
President Sally Feehan saw the pro- 
posal as a workable solution to the 


present problern of over-structured 


governance at Clarke. Fechan 
agreed with evaluations by NCATE 
and the North Central Association 
which suggested simplifications in 
internal governance. She did, how- 
ever, CXPTESS a concern that stu: 
dents may be more casily intimidat- 
ed by administrators under the pro- 
posed system. 

‘Vurney contends thai the i 
dation factor would be less like y to 
surface under the new system, 

“The open forum would put ad- 
ministrators on the spot. Their ac- 
countability would be on the line at 
all times,” he stated. 


timi- 


Most students agreed that the 
present governance system allows 
for too many committees with over- 
lapping responsibilities, however, 
many said the proposed system had 
gone too far in the opposite direc- 
tion by abolishing all governing 
bodies except the CSA. 


Mary Lyons, junior, thinks the 
Proposal shows some promise “if it: 
will work out. 

“Right now the committees don't 
seem to be getting anything done 
because there are too many chan- 
nels to go through. Maybe the pro- 
posed system will work better,” 

~Lyous concluded. 

“TE think the students are acting 
paranoid about the whole situa: 
Hon,” observed one Chake Junior, 
“So they (administration) try it out 
for a year — if it doesn’t work, they 
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sheld an informal discussion and a poetr: 


Having been out of the country 
durihg the Pennsylvania nuclear 
crisis, she was eager to get the facts . 
and return to Massachusetts to join 
her anti-nuclear group. She feels 
that the incident indicates things ° 
the anti-nuclear movement has 
been warning against for a long 
ume. 

“We live in a constant state of 
emergency. We can't go back, buit 
we can change the values and the so- 
cial structure that we have achicved 
and thet threatens every life form on 
earth.” 

Social issues such as racism, war, 
economic injustices and threats to 
the environment haven't been oblit- 


try something else. Obviously the 
system isn't working as it now exists. 
It's time to make some changes,” she 
commented, 

Several students were disappoint- 
ed with the method in which Forum 
conducted the poll, stating that the 
Proposal’s meaning 
them. They added that anall-school 
meeting detailing the implications 
of the change and providing for stu- 
dent questioning wouldthave been a 
better approach for the Forura 
Committee to take. 

Action on the proposal was to be 
taken at yesterday's Forum meeting. 
If passed by that committee, the 
Proposal will ke presented to the 
Board of Trustees at its next meet- 
ing, scheduled for next Friday. The 
Trustees have the final word on the 
fate of the proposal. 


Changes made 

A : wt loaeods 

i Gaiminisiration 

Sister Catherine Dunn, Educa- 
tion Department Chairperson, hs 
been named Director of Develop- 
ment effective June 1, Dunn i+ 
places Mike Ryan, who left ia De- 
cember,. 

Iu other position changes, Marcy 
Sherriff, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, has been named Director of 
College Adva ent and Publica- 
tions. Mr. David Fyten will assume 
duties of Director of Co} ege Infor- 
mation and Media Relations. Fyten 
will also teach one course. These 
two positions are a new cooperative 
arrangement for the public rela- 
tions office at Clarke. Sherviff and 
Fycten will assume their new posi- 
tions June 1, 

Sister Xavier Coens will replace 
Sister Roberdette Burns as Director 
of Physical Phanteflective August 1, 
Coens will continue to teach half- 
time for the Drama department. 
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photo by Hank Goldstein 
Denise Levertov illustrates the an:mation reflected in her writing. Levertou 


y reading on April 4. 


erated by Levertov’s nuclear con- 
cerns, She feels that the nuclear 
threat is at the base of these prob- 
lems. “All struggies come to nothin 
unless there is a world in whick .o 
struggle,” she said. 

Levertoy is not, however, meizly 
a social poet. There is a lighter side 
to her poetry thavis no less profound 
than her moral, ethical poems. A 
stunning exainpie of this poctic as- 
pect was the pig poems presented in 
the evening session. 

Levertov read the entire group of 
poems about Sylvia the pig, whose 
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< offer, in many ways, unique and different 
ey also offer a unique problem-transporta- 


Some students have to rely on the tri-college bus as their sole 
means of transportation. When the bus stops running, these 


students stop traveling. 
This creates a 
class at another campus. Many 


hardship for them if they 
students, therefore, bypass the 


wish to enroll in a 


class of their choice to enroll in a class on their home campus. 
The present hours also create problems for students with late 


afternon classes. They are forced 


to hitch a ride or walk (which is 


an ordeal in itself in the winter) should they decide to stay after 


class. - 


The limited bus schedule also handicaps students without 
cars who wish to attend athletic events on the other two cam- 


puses . 


Increased service could promote increased social activity 
which would help promote interaction among the people of the 
three Dubuque colleges and bring them closer together — so- 


cially and academically. 


And after all, isn't that what the Tri-Colleges are all about? 
The Courier thinks consideration should be given to expand- 
ing the hours of operation of the tri-college bus. 
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By Pegzy G’Connell 
Staff Writer 

In the aftermath of the nuclea: 
accident at the Three Mile Island 
nuclear plant in Pennsylvania, The 
China Syndrome has become in- 
creasingly popular, hailed by some 
as apocalyptic. The similarities to 
the Pennsylvania incident are un- 
canny, but China Syndrome isonly 
a movie. Initially, the movie's senti- 
ment seems to be strongly anti-nu- 
clear. After reflection, however, the 
subtly-presented supports of 
nuclear power come through. On 
the nuclear issue itself, the film is 
consciousness-raising rather than 
propaganda. As the movie devel- 
ops, the problem that becomes evi- 
_dent is not the danger of nuclear 
power, but the men and mechan- 
isms that are responsible for the op- 
eration of a nuclear plant. 


Jane Fonda portrays a TV report- 
cr and anchorwoman Kimberly 
ells trapped into covering, only 
“cutesy” color stories, lixe a tiger's 
birthday party at the zoo. Her big 
chance to break into hard news re- 
porting comes when she and her 
friend, Richard Adams (played by 
Michael Douglas), a free-lance 
cameraman, visit a nuclear power 
plant outside LA. The “coverage 
not controversy” assignment turns 
into a scoop story when the plant 
rumbles and shudders, alarms go 
off, and control room operators Cx- 
hibic some near panic, then great 
relief when the alarm conditien is 
stabilized. 


Richard, clandestinely and ille- 
gally, films the control room reac- 
tions. Kimberly and Richard want 
the story to lead that day’ssix o'clock 
news, but, when the plant's baby- 
faced public relations director 
shows up at the TV studio just be- 
fore air time, the producer decides 
not to run the story, and the cover- 
up begins. 

) Delusions, falsifications and mis- 

judgments continually surface as 
Richard and Kimberly pursue the 
truth and the ramifications of the 
nuclear accident the power corn- 
pany that owns the plant and the 
NRC (Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission) have passed off as a safely 
averted near-catastrophe. 

Richard and Kimberly's gut feel- 
ings about the story are coupled 
with the fears of one ofthe plant's 
control room supervisors, Jack 
Godell who has serious misgivings 
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about the safety of the plant's equip- 
ment. . 

What could have happened in the 
nuclear incident was what is called 
the China Syndrome. Basically, 
avoiding too many technicalities, 
this means that the bottom of the 
nuclear reactor could have melted 
out, allowing radioctivity to be 
released into the ground, thcoreti- 
cally going through the earth to 
China. The bigger danger is that 
the radioactivity might never reach 
China, but could hit water below 
the carth’s surface, heat the water to 
boiling until it would gush out in 
geysers of potentially fatal radioac- 
tive stearn. Under the right condi- 
tions, the radioactive cloud could, 
as ironically presented in the film, 
wipe out an area the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Godell, played by Jack Lemmon, 
is one of the film's most provcative 
characters. During the first inci- 
dent, he maintains his own calm 
and prevents a real panic situation 
in the control room. But, after the 
investigation and during the clean- 
up proceedings, he discovers 
mechanical faults and weaknesses 
that could cause serious problems if 
another crisis situation was to occur. 

Corporate executives would like 
to pass off Godell’s charges and 
Kimberly's and Richard's relentless 
investigating as reactionism ap- 
proaching lunacy. Mafia-like “accl- 
dent” tactics are used in an attempt 
to keep things quiet. But, when 
Godell takes over the nuclear plant 
jn a terrorist fashion, the press 
moves in to make his charges public. 
Unfortunately, Godell is “cut-off” 
before he can gain his composure 
and present his charges as a rational 
technician rather than a madman. 

The greatest controversy cinerges 
in the operational clement of nucle- 
ar plants, not the goods and evils of 
nuclear energy itself. The most 
startling revelations are that man 
has developed an energy source that 
could easily break loose and run 
rampant and man’s attempts to 
rein that power with man-made re- 
ceptacles under the operation of 
man-made instruments and men all 
too readily subject to error and im- 
perfection. Further, big business 
runs the plants and seems more con- 
cerned with the loss of time and 
money in a nuclear breakdown 
rather than the threat to, human 
lives. The film evokes overwhelming 
feelings of frustration and helpless- 
ness in the face of the nuclear indus- 
trial revolution. 

Questions about one’s sense of ob- 
ligation to a job and to conscience 
make the film’s situation even stick- 
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ier. Public over-reaction and panic 
is a force that can be as difficult to 
contain and control as unrestrained 
radioactivity. “To expose or not to 
expose’ plagues Kimberly and 
Godell throughout most of the film. 
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The force and consequences oftheir 


decision remain ambivalent at the 
movie's end. 

The ending is rather inconclu- 
sive. All the catastrophic “could 
have beens" never happen, and, 
when another crisis situation devel- 
ops, a situation that is deliberately 
induced, technology triumphs sep- 
arate from man; the system shuts 
itself down. 

Some of the problems presented 
are realistic, some of the situations 
inaccurately fabricated. The movie 
raises some vital questions about nu- 
clear power and the operation of 
nuclear plants. China Syndrome 
shouldn't cause mass hysteria for 
shutting down nuclear plants and 
lynching power company officials. 
The best thing that could come of 
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the film would be an increasing 
public awareness of the pros and 
cons of this energy source and a 
public demand for corporate re 
sponsibility and honesty in the 
building, operation and break- 
downs of nuclear plants. 

Perhaps, it would be easier to 
turn off a lot of lights in an attempt 
to avert a dangerous nuclear situa- 
tion. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that progress can’t be stopped. 

One of the most profouna 
moments in China Syndrome oc- 
curs in the final scene and is packed 
with irony and understatement, Af- 
ter Kimberly's unnerving, emotion- 
ally-charged live report from the 
nuclear plant, the TV station runs a 
commercial about microwave 
ovens, radioactivity safely harnessed 
for everyday, houschold use. Vhe 
dangers and the merits of nuclear 
energy and radioactivity are set side 
by side to provoke the realization 
that the fearful problem isn’t easy to 
solve. 
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‘Your own doctor may have done 
| to get into medicai school. 
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Give up yet? 

The epidemic running rampant 
cheating and it’s on the rise at the 
nation's colleges and universities. 
‘trot West Point that has cheating 
| problems anymore, because it’s 
leppening right here in River City. 
Cheating is not uncommon at 
Clarke College, and exists primarily 
| inthe form of plagiarism. Although 
cheating while accually taking a test 
minimal, there are other ways of 
) theating throughout the semester 
| that are being utilized. 

Why, how and how much stu- 
dents cheat at Clarke College will be 
tiplored; as well as Clarke's instruc- 
os personal experiences, fcelings, 
and precautions taken against 
theating, 


On March 1, 1979, a Cheating 
| |Suvey was distributed to Clarke 
| {Sucents outside of the cafeteria be- 
| ore dinner. Of the total 119 stu- 
) {ats polled, $3 fele that cheating 
| }tlinitely exists at Clarke. 18 stu- 
‘as didn't know ifit existed or not, 


"O cheating at all. 
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pc teating was not limited to tests, 

“Was further defined in the sury 
‘Y #8 cheating on daily work and 
reapers. When asked if they eV" 

cheated, only 10 of the 119 stu- 
'S polled admitted ro cheating: 
‘udents were also asked why they 
heir peers cheat. Given the 
¢(s) of whether students cheat 


know how to write term pa- 


5) The majority of instructors 
to prevent 


Patricia Hemmendinger, of the 


psychology department, is one in- 


structor who definitely knows that 
cheating occurs at Clarke. Pertain- 
ing to her own courses, Hemmen- 
dinger has caught several students 
cheating, usually in the form of pla- 
giarism. She believes some students 
don’t realize they're plagiarizing be- 
cause they don’t know howto write a 
paper using references, footnotes, 
and quotations correctly. Hemmen- 
dinger does feel that other students 
do plagiarize purposely. The psy- 
chology instructor takes ihe ex- 
istence of cheating seriously and an- 
nounces at the beginning of each 
semesier rhat it is an automatic ‘F’ 
for the course if a student is caught 
cheating in any way, shape or form. 
Hemmendinger says she would be 
very concerned if she were a student 
in one of her own classes because, “If 
I catch them, they're in trouble.” 
Since she has been at Clarke the past 
four years, Hemmendinger says she 
has “given an ‘F’ for the course to at 
least four or five students.” 
Hemmendinger believes that 
students who cheat give themselves 
away because of their performance 
in class, assignments, and tests are 
so inconsistent. Although she feels it 
is often difficult to pinpoint the guil- 
ty student, Elemmendinger stated, 
“A lot of people cheat and getaway 
with it, but what can you say? 
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project and critique. In a 
pottery class of Zserdin's, a student 
turned in several pots that were not 
hers and also received an ‘F’ for her 
labors.’ (sce related story: Pots and 
Press Ethics) : 

The preceding two incidents 
Prove that no department is im- 
mune to cheating. Although this 
type of plagiarism does not occur of- 
ten, Zserdin commented that “pots 
do drift” in reference to her pottery 
classes. Lingen remarked that “if 
the students are stupid enough to 
cheat, they're not smart enough to 
cover it up!” 

Both art teachers are able to 
laugh about their experiences now, 
but were shocked at the time by the 
audacity of the guilty students who 
were so blatant about the whole af- 


* fair. 


With the increasing amounts of 
cheating and sabotage taking place 
in bigger colleges and univesities 
within the law and medical fields, 
it's refreshing to note that Clarke's 
biology and chemistry departments 
do not suffer this same epidemic. 

Students in much larger institu- 
tions taking law and medical school 
admission tests are now often re- 
quired to have their thumbprints on , 
examination sheets to ensure 
“ringers” are not writing the exam 
for them. Students have been 
known to sabotage another stu- 
dent’s work by destroying claborate 
lab projects. Still others have been 
Known to steal library books and 
even tcar out pertinent pages to 
handicap their classmates. 


While Clarke science students are 
not perfect, at least they're not fol- 
lowing the national trends. Biology 
instructor Dr. Mary Guest r¢emark- 
ed that Clarke students “aren't self- 
ish in terms that ‘I've found this 
book and I'm not going to share 
it.’ Guest said that since the biolo- 


ating exists 


In May of 1976, 365 undergrad- 
wates at Lehigh University in 
. Bethlehem, Pa., completed a 
survey on cheating. 47% of the un- 
dergraduates admitted that they 
cheat sometimes. In an earlier poll, 
30% of the 2000 graduates from 
Johns Hopkins University admitted 
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as broken down t 


that they cheated at one point or 
another. The last officially spon- 
sored survey concerning cheating, 
covered 99 colleges across the nation 


indicated that 


lanie College? 


gy department is so small, the 
students are much friendlier and 


_tend to cooperate with each other. 


Guest stated her philosophy saying, 
“LE T try to be fair, then they (stu- 
dents) should be fair with me. We 
should try to motivate trust.” Al- 
though Guest remarked “you'd lik 
to believe that your majors are hon- 
est," she has experienced a low level 
of cheating on tests in her years at 
Clarke. Guest has taken more pre- 
cautions in her larger classes, such 
as freshman: biology and Look at 
Life. Since biology doesn't require 
term papers per se, there is little 
chance for plagiarism. Guest does 
remember an instance when a stu- 
dent copied a number of lab reports 
from files in the biology depart- 
ment. Guest knew the student had 
cheated immediately because lab 
reports involved using animals that 
the department didn't even have. 

Chemistry instructor Sister Diana 
Malone says, “I don’t see wholesale 
cheating, but only a few isolated 
cases.” Such cases involved handing 
.in lab reports not done by the stu- 
dent ana copying of answers during 
atest. 


“It is totally unrealistic to state 
that there is no cheating at Clarke 
College. Cheating exists in colleges 
everywhere,” says history instructor 
Judy Biggin. ‘These are not just sup- 
positions on Biggin's part, but pro- 
ven facts. 

During the spring semester o1 
1977, Biggin received a rash of 
plagiarized term papers in her 
Western Civilization class. At the 
time, Biggin was very upset by the 
incident because she had “assumed 
the students would be honest and 
found the assurnption to be false.” 


————————————— 


Now two years later, Biggin still 
has a problem with plagiarism, but 
ona much smaller seale. Bigyin at- 
tributes the decline of plagiarism in 
her classes to the precautionary 
measures that she has since imple- 
mented. At the beginning of each 
semester, Biggin emphasizes that 
she will give no credit to any pla- 
giarized papers turned in and will 
inform the guilty student's acadern- 
ic advisor. Biggin stresses this warn- 
ing and emphatically reminds stu- 
dents that she will check up on all 
references of term papers. 

Biggin believes the amount of ¢ 
cheating during a test is minimal 
and mainly comes into contact with 
only plagiarism. 

Piagiarism seems to have been 
epidermic that spring semester of 
1977. George R.R. Martin, of the 
journalism department, caught sev- 
exal students plagiarizing term pa- 
pers in his Social Responsibility of 
the Media class. (see related story: 
Pots and Press Ethics) Martin be- 
lieves that plagiarism is the most. 
utilized form of cheating at Clarke. 
“T've flunked a number of people for 
plagiarizing.” commented Martin. 
Although it is difficult and time 
consuming to check every reference 
and resource of each term paper, 
Martin does inspect them randomly 
and any manuscripts that look sus- 
picious. [tis sometimes casier to de- 
tect plagiarized papers that are 
done by academically poor students 
who “suddenly submit a brilliance 
manuscript,” said Martin. Martin 
also keeps all term papers turned in- 
to him on file. Often students ma: 
give their old papers to other stu- 
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Some flagrant cases— 

1951 — More than 90 cadets, including 
most of the football team, expelled from 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point for 

_violating honor code. 

1865 — Caught in scandal involving 
theft and sale of examination papers, 109 
cadets forced to resign from U.S. Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs. 

1967 — Forty-six more Air Force cadets 
forced to resign, cither for cheating in ex- 
ams or covering up for cheaters. 

1972 — Another 39 Air Force cadets al- 
lowed to resign after violations of honor 


code. 


sics problem. 


1973 ~ Atthe University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, 162 students were flunked for 
using purchased term papers and 193 given 
grade reductions for the same offense. 

1973 — Twenty-one West Point cadets 
either dismissed or allowed to resign after 
being caught cheating in physics exam. 

1974 — Seven midshipmen dismissed, 
13 others put on honor probation at U.S. 
Naval Academy in Annapolis for cheating 
on navigation exam. 

1975 — Student court at University of 
Florida, Gainesville, convicts 45 students of 
participation in cheating ring, stealing and 
selling test questions. Some suspended. 

May, 1976 — Six sophomore cadets at 
Air Force Academy resigned after convic- 
tion by honor board of cheating on a phy- 


June, 1976 — A senior and five under- 
classmen at U.S. Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, Conn., found guilty of 
cheating and ordered to leave. 

June, 1976 — Ninety-eight Wesc Point 
cadets face charges of violating Academy's 
honor code in new cheating scandal. 
Note: Cheating by college students ts not 
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Each fall semester, Dean of 
Students Sister Therese Mackin wel- 
comes a new freshman class to 
Clarke College, During freshman 
orientation, students receive a gift 
package when they have their stu- 
gent 1D. picture taken and pay 
their C.S.A. dues. This gift package 
contains such items as a map of 
Dubuque. aspirin, and sample sizes 
of various toilerpies. This past year it 
contained something new. 

Tucked away in this year’s gift 
package was a card advertising fora 
tree catalogue of academic re- 
search. Upon finding the Research 
Assistant advertisement in the gift 
package, Mackin promptly re- 


Honor ecde 


from 1951 


Presently, Clarke College does not 
utilize any type of honor code sys- 
tem. It is, however, important to 
note that one was in existence from 
1951 until 1966. Whether imple- 
menting such a code now would de-" 
crease the amount of cheating 1s 
doubtful, it still is imperative to re- 
alize that it did for a time. 


The decision to adopt an honor 
code system was accepted by a ma- 
jority of the students at Clarke Col- 
lege in 1951 and voted out by the. 
maiority of students in 166. For fif- 
teen years the honor code system 

’ wasin effect, meeting with both suc- 
cess and failure. 


The idea of utilizing an honor 
* code system was first introduced by 


Clarke alumna, Doris Barlow, who + 


was impressed by the honor system 
at Mills College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Barlow approached the fa- 
culty, administracion, and student 
body with the idea of implementing 
such a system at Clarke. After an 
eight-weck period of reviewing the 
pros and cons, students voted four 
to one to adopt the honor system in 
January of 1951. 


Basically, the honor system was 
considered a spirit — “a spirit in 
which personal integrity, honesty, 
good taste, and common good are 
the motivations” for the student's 
conduct. The purpose of the honor 

- system was to develop within each 
student “a code of personal honor 
which will remain with her through- 
out life and which will result in a 
spirit of independence, maturity, 
responsibility, and trust.” 

Each Clarke student recited and 
signed a pledge card the second 
semester of her freshrnan year. The 
pledge reads: 


I pledge my loyalty to the Honor 
System of Clarke College. 1 will 
not lie, cheat, or steal. 1 promise 
to accept decisions of the faculty 
sand of the Clarke Student Associ- 
ation and to uphold the college 
standards of honesty, integrity, 
good taste, and consideration of 
others. accept responsibility for 
my ov-n actions, and I recognize 
my obligation to set a good ex- 
ample for other students. 


If a student somchow failed any 
part of the honor pledge, she was ex- 
pected to “report herself to her 
house council president or to the 
student government president with- 
in 24 hours.” A student who com- 
mitted a minor violation, such as 
coming in late at night might get her 
ume out docked the next time, for 
example. Ifa student was not ableto 
live up to the standards that th. 
honor code entailed, the student 
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moved them and mvestigated, 
Mackin sent in for the free catalog 
and found it contained prices anda 
listing of 10,000 topics from which 
to choose a written paper. 

The company Research Assis- 
tance, based in Los Angeles, Cah 
fornia, provides students with 
research papers already compiled 
for a price, Advertising “over 
10,000 topics to choose from” and 
that it is “guaranteed to save you 
time,” Research Assistance not only 
provides term papers but also thesis 
and dissertation “assistance” in all 


fields. The cost of a catalog paper is 
§3.50 per page and all papers 20 
pages or longer are priced at 


\ 
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could be asked to withdraw from the 
college. * 

It is important to note that hon- 
estv was defined in the honor system 
as:. . in addition to not cheating on 
tests, honesty covers other obvious 
acts such as not lying, not stealing, 
not plagiarizing, not deceiving. . . 
her signature (that of the Clarke 
girl's) is her bond and any assign- 
ment or test which bears her name 
should be her own work.” 


While the majority of the stu- 
dents attending Clarke during the 
1950's and 60's approved and sup- 
ported the honor system, there were 
others that did not. those who ve- 
hemently opposed the honor system 
did so because they felu“. . itwould 


take the fun out of college, because 


it would demand too much of the 
students, because it was too idealis- 
tic, and because it was unnecessary 
since Catholic students were already 
commiited to being honorable.” 
‘Those who supported the system did 
so because it created an atmosphere 
which fostered maturity and en- 
abled the student to’ govern and 
regulate her own life. For example, 
students were able to take exams 
without a teacher present and check 
out their own library books. 


Why was the honor code system 
discontinued in 1966? Sister Michail 
Geary, presently the financial aid 
director, offers some reasons for 
abandoning the system, based upon 
her personal experiences as dean of 
students during the time. 


Geary was dean of students from 
1957 until 1968; eight years of 
which the honor code was in use. 


While Geary thinks that the honor ° 
system had many good points and - 


was successful a great deal of the 
time, it also had its problems. “Its 
biggest problem, and the reason the 
honor code was voted out, was that 
they (students) did not like the idea 
of reporting.” Students were re- 
quired to report themselves or any 
of their classmates who did not act 
accordingly under the honor code 
system. Geary also said that the 
honor code had “outlived its time,” 
when it was voted out in 1966.” 


“T loved it. It gave me a sense of 
pride,” said drama instructor Karen 
Ryker of the honor system. Ryker 
was a student at Clarke during the 
years when the honor system was in 
effect. Ryker said the honor system 
gave her a sense of dignity and also 
felt chat “if you're trusted you be- 
come trustworthy.” Ryker, like 
Geary, attributes the demise of the 
honor code system to the peer pres- 
‘sure that it exerted. 
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$69.50. ‘Thesis and dissertation as- 
sisuance cost is not supulated in the 
catalog, butis based upon the topic. 

‘Vhe term given to such compan: 
ies as Research Assistance, is “paper 
mill.” Vhe article, “Phe ‘Term 
Paper Business” frony Sefence 
magazine states that there are many 
paper mills existing which may hire 
unemployed Ph.D's to ghost write 
for them. Students at almost every 
college or university have access to 
at least one or more paper mills that 
offer rescarch services from term 
papers to M.A. thesisiand Ph.D. dis- 
sertations. Cost may range from 
$2.00 per page for an undergradu- 
ate term: paper to $10,000 for a 
“custom-tailored original” doctoral 


. dissertation. 


The demand for paper and thesis 
far outweighs the supply and it is 
difficult to retain sufficient num- 
bers of qualified ghost writers. 
Papers are even stolen from college 
and university department offices 
and sold, with already-graded “A” 
papers commanding the highest 
price. Although marketing term 
papers and thesis may be seen as ob- 


-vious an blatant cheating, paper 


mill executives argue that they 
aren't responsible for unethical uses 
of their “research material.” 
Whether any Clarke students 
have subscribed to any paper mills 
or not has not been proven, but 


Miller credits cheating 5 He josef fa | 
to students’ fear of failure 


Ciarke College Guidance Coun- 
selor Dr. Mark J. Miller attributes 
the predominant arnount of cheat- 
‘ing to the “fear of failure syndrome 
many students experience 1 their 
college carcers. 

“We live in a very compctitive so- 
ciety, so competitive that being No. 
1 becomes the most sought after 
end. When it becomes too competl- 
tive, the end begins to justify the 

means. In this case the student who 


_ cheats may say, “whatever I have to 


do to get that ‘A’, I'm going to do 
it,’ ” said Miller. 


Miller stated that in his experi- 
ences as a counselor, the most 
sought after attribute seems to be 
ability, specifically intellectual abil- 
ity. Individdals begin to equate in- 
tellectua! ability with personal 
worth. If a person fai!s at complet- 
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Mackin has already tried to prevent 
it from happening with the fresh- . 
man class. . 
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Miss Culhane, who 
here makes a persua- 
sive case for the hon- 
or system in colleges, 
zs a biology major at 
Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Iowa. This ts 
her first published 
work outside of 
school magazines. 


_ I go to a luxury school. True, we students do not 
wear velvet slacks or have a wardrobe of twenty- 
four cashmere sweaters. Clarke College does not 
even promise us a Cadillac in our future. Bucit does _ 
offer us, here and now, the luxury of being treated 
like adults. It does this through our student gov- 
ernment, based on an honor system. 

There are those who claim that the honor system 
cannot work for a typical student group. They 
maintain that students cannot be expected to live 
according to adult standards: To them I can only 
say that when we came to Clarke, we were typical’ 
students. We came to have fun, to learn, to prepare 
ourselves for a particular type of work, and for 
many other reasons which scem to coincide with 
those of the average college group. In spite of our 
Catholic training, we had little sense of the social 
applications of the virtues we had been taught. At 
Clarke, we learned that we could not long remain 
just typical students. We were expected to live in 
the community, not as irresponsible adolescents, 
but as young women, capable of making decisions 
and responsible for our actions. ; 

Other cities of the honor system is a spirit in. 
which personal integrity, intelligence, good taste 
and the common good are the motivations for con- 
duct. Although we all fail occasionally to live up to 
our common standards, social pressure helps us to 
realize our error. Good taste deinands that we dress 
a little more nicely for dinner than we do for class 
A girl who wore loafers to dinner would be told 
about it by nearly everyone who saw her, even if the 
student hostess did not call it to her Attention. 

“Honor” is indivisible. It cannot apply to ene 
area of student life and not to another, Our pledge 
not to lie, cheat or steal is binding on and off cam- 
pus and under all circumstances. Each student, 
knowing that her fellow students are living accord- 
ing to a code of honor, is able to trust them com- 
pletely. A girl's word is as acceptable to faculty or 
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nesses. Each student writes her own term papers — 
does not just borrow an A paper left over from last 
year, Even so small a thing as 2 pack of cigarettes 
jeft in the smoking room remains untouched until 
the owner returns. The sense of security which this 
knowledge gives us is a singular luxury. 

But in anouher sense, che honor system is a neces- 
sity. Successful living is not possible without inte- 
grity and mutual trust. These values have meaning 
and permanence only when they are based on un; 
changeable principles of right and wrong. Ina Ca- 
tholic college, where these principles are already 
recognized, the honor system can help students to 
understand their many applications. When these 
norms are not clearly understood or practised 
among college students, a permanent honor system 
is not possibie. 

For the individual student, the honor system isa 
powerful asset toward attaining the ebject of his 
education — full maturity of intellect and will. On 
the basis of an honor system the student frecly gov" 
erns his own actions. His decision to abide by the 
standards of community life isa free act. Hismotve 
is pure, unadulterated by a fear of “geting 
caught.” This system necessarily helps students 
become better and happier people. who as parents 
will train their children in this reverence for appro" 
priate norms of conduct. ‘ ‘i 
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Even on this purely natural basis, the honor 
system accomplishes a great deal. Ina Catholic col- 
lege, where a desire to glorify God is common to # 
students, the honor system assumes a special im- 
portance. We are trying not only to develop natural 
virtues for living in the world, but to function 3s 
vital members ef the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
honor system is not, of course, the only way to pia 
tise obedience to law and support of good we 
Under a system of surveillance, obedience may be 
more difficult and therefore a greater hardship. 
But the honor system, by lifting our actions above 
the level of stimulus-response, commits us to 2 
Joyous acceptance of responsibility for maintaimng 
right standards. Even the small decisions—t0 2 
tend a school concert, chapel singing or @ genera 


assembly—require thought and cooperation oP 
pliance 


with regulations. By endorsing our honor code we 


assume responsibility for our conduct and initiate? 
mutual trust. Under this motivation we move more 
surely toward a love of truth anda love of good. ** € 
welcome the opportunities thus afforded us of be- 


coming better channels of God's grace in the Clarke 
College community and in the wider community = 
tomorrow's world. DOROTHY CULHAN 


*Taken from America, February 2, 1952 
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ed. Like Binder, O'Connor said she 


would easily be aware if a term 
Paper written in Spanish wer u 
plagiarized, iciage ‘ 
es . Connor finds blatant cheating 

¢ rare in hex classes. A few years 
back, she did experience one bla- 
tant incident where a student had 
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Stealing or ‘borrowing’ a compu- 
ter deck to a program has been 
known to happen. It is not always 
easy to detect, as a student may 
change a card or two to make the 
program look different. Five years 
ago, a student tried this and was 
caught because a comment card 
Was not removed that contained the 
rightful owner's name. 

On occasion when Joy has discov- 
ered that a student has copied some- 
one else's program, or even one 
from a manual, she will inake the 
student go through and explain the 
program to her. This mode of ac- 
tion may not seem too punitive, but 
Joy emphasized that this could be 
more,work than if the student would 


the COURIER 


i ahemisdeed. On the second of- 
» the student would receive an 
efor the course and again the 
| deed would be noted on the stu- 
at's academic record. The third 
- sense would result in the student 
bi expelled from Clarke. Martin 
qulates that if policy such as this 
(ere to be implemented, students 
yould be less apt to cheat. 


“Maybe I'm one of those people 
to's having the wool pulled over 
| geireyes,”" said Bill Norman of the 
| gdology department. Norman be- 
‘tyes that a majority of college stu- 
dats cheat at one time or another 
- | juing their college careers, but 
\ hasn't experienced too much of it 
/iimself at Clarke. Norman attri- 
| hues this to the fact that his classes 
| zeusually very small, Norman can 
lial only one instance when he 
‘ qught a student cheating on a test 
| \ adthat plagiarisrn is generally the 
min problem if any. Norman has 
lad students who have been guilty 
dlifting material straight from a 
tok and others who have plagiar- 
red unintentionally. Norman said 
thatmany students are just unaware 
| dhow to write a term paper. 


Monica Aita, also of the sociology 
éspartment, believes that plagiar- 
of term papers is the biggest 


cide : sm department, are both victims of flagrant cheating in- 
PIECES: oth cases involved plagiarism and resulted in giving the guilty 
student an “F" for the project or paper. Although plagiarism is not limited 
to the classes of Zserdin and Martin, their experiences are not only signifi- 
cant examples, but especially ironic under the circumstances. 

Zserdin instructs a pottery course in which every student is required to 
complete a given number of pots and then be critiqued and graded upon 
the work at the end of the semester. The critique consists of each student 
bringing her pots to be displayed and critiqued by Zserdin, while all other 
members of the class are present. Thus, Zserdin will move from one student 
and her group of pots to another, until she has critiqued each student's 
work. 

In this particular case a number of semesters ago, Zserdin was curious 
about what one of her students would bring to the critique. Throughout the 
course of the semester, Zserdin had checked on each student's work to sce 
how she was progressing and found one student to be lacking a significant 
number of pots completed. When the time for the critique came along, the 
student in question miracuously had her required number of pots finished. 

When the student's turn came to be critiqued, Zserdin was not only 
amazed that the work was all completed, but was astonished at the wonder- 
ful quality of workmanship and knew iramediately that the pots were not 
those of the student. “She used glazes that we didn’t even have,” exclaimed 
Zserdin, who went on to say, “She was so cool and blatant.” Not only did 
Zserdin suspect the student, but the other members in the class were very 
suspicious and anxious to sec what their instructor would do. Zserdin went 
on to critique the pottery as if unaware of the forgery, but later confronted 
the student in private. The student also received a written critique that 
stated, “. . . these are wonderful pots andso beautifully done. . . ofcourse, 
they're beautiful — they're mine!” 


| oblem with cheating in her class- 
| 8."Generally, I don’t assign term 
j fepees for that reason (plagiarisin). 
| lasien reflection type papers that 
| they (students) have to apply to 
themselves. They can't fake it.” Aita 
| ¥igned a daily journal for her As- 
| Ettiveness class to help combat 
‘inst plagiarism. 

Although Aita doesn’t have too 
Much of a problem with cheating on 
vind she does have some daily as- 
jements, In one class, her students 
ve work books that contain daily 
ments. While correcting the 
| nt in class, some students just 
| ™ein the answers or correct their 
| Tstakes, ; 


ogatastill believes that cheating at 
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thee including the university 
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“J don’t see myself as a policeman 
or a guardian of morals, but ee 
teacher,” said Dr. Rayne 
Binder, French inatrenton i 
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The guilty student had bought the pots from Clarke’s bookstore and had 
turned them in at the end of the semester as her own. 
that they were Zserdin's pots V 
because the instructor does not alw 
knew that they were her own pots, and the stude 


gained entry to her office and found 
material pertinent to an upcoming 
test. _ 

“J think it would be unrealistic to 
say that cheating doesn’t exist,” said 
computer instructor Sister Mari- 
anne Joy. Since the nature of acom- 

uter exam does not lend itself to 
cheating, it is nearly impossible to 
cheat on them. Often, tests may 
even be open book. When taking 
tests, students are spaced apart and 
the lower division classes are always 


proctored. ‘ 


About the only opportunity stu- 
dents have to cheat in computer 


courses are on assigned programs. — 


Joy is well aware of,the fact that 
many students work together on 
programs, and consequently, ps 
student may contribute more than 
another. Joy regaras this asa learn- 
ing experience. She also realizes 
from past experiences, that ce 
dent who relies heavily on a class- 
mate for help wl 
make it through or 
vision classes. 


to the upper di- 


he student didn't know they were Zserdin’s 
ays sign her work. : 
nt received an “F” for the 


Il ultimately not! 


It just so happened 


Of course, Zserdin 


Martin taught a journalism course entitled, Social Re- 
artin caught a large number of his class 
Martin found it disgusting that students ina 
since writing is basically what jour- 
hat the subject material dealt with 
list to society. 


ig not only limited to papers, but that no department is immune to cheating 
through plagiarism. F 


= Sa 

have written the program original- 
ly. Consequently, the cheater is not 
‘let off easy’ and hasa learning expe- 
rience at the same time. 

Sister Carol Spiegel, thinks her 
math students “would be asking to 
get caught,” were they to plagiarize 
their thesis paper in senior seminar, 
Since there is a small number of 
senior math majors at a time, it 
would be easy to catch a student 
plagiarizing. Also, Spiegel checks 
upon the progress of the paper peri- 
odically throughout the semester. 
Senior seminar would be the only 
occasion possible for a math student 
to plagiarize. While Spiegel feels it’s 
just a part of “che human condition” 
to cheat, she hasn't been aware of 
any cheating on tests or daily work 
within her classes. 


Sister Catherine Dunn, of the ed- 
ucation department, has experienc- 
ed five cheating incidents in her five 
years at Clarke. Three of the five in- 
stances. involved plagiarism, while 
the remaining two concerned cheat- 


© a oe, OM 
Pisin prevails 


ing on tests. The students caught 
plagiarizing were reassigned 
another topic and the students who 
cheated on tests received no credit 


Although Dunn believes cheating 
does exist, she does not think i: Is 
widespread in her clases. Dunn sani 
that education students have litue 
opportunity to cheat, since many of 
their assignments and projects rely 
upon their own creativeness. For ex- 
ample, there are no standardized 
lesson plans from which to copy. 

Theology instructor Sister Mary 
Ellen Caldwell has seen occasional 
instances of plagiarism, and little or 
no cheating on exams in her own 
classes. Pertaining to plagiarism, 
Caldwell believes the majority of 
plagiarism is due more to “sloppy 
scholarship rather than malice.” 
When plagiarism occurs, Caldwell 
first looks for the cause to determine 
how she will handle the situation. If 
the student is intentionally plagiar- 
izing a paper, Caldwell gives the stu- 
dentan‘F for the assignment. Since 
many of Caldwell's theclogy classes 
are large; tests are always proc- 
tored, students are spaced well 
apart, and tests are generally essay. 


Within the past cight years, Eng- 
lish instructor Sister Sara McAlpin 
can only recall two instances of pro- , 
ven plagiarism and six to ten in- 
stances of questionable plagiarized 
papers. McAlpin attributes the low 
level of plagiarism in her depart- 
ment, which does require numerous 
papers among its courses, to the 
originality of cach assigned paper's 
theme. McAlpin rarely assigns the 
same paper twice. McAlpin also 
stated that, “the kind of assign- 
ments I give are less easy to lift ma- 
terial in.” The English instructor 
emphasized that she sees enough of 
a student's class written essays to 
know if the style differed dramati- 
cally from that of a term paper by 
the same student. 

‘ 

McAlpin says it is nearly impos- 
sible to cheat on tests in her courses. 
Not only are tests predominantly es- 
say, but they are often based upon 
personal reactions and opinions. 

“Who's to say it hasn't gone on it 
my classes?” queried drama depart: 
ment’s Karen Ryker, in reference 09 
plagiarism. Ryker also said, “Unless 
you have absolute proof, irishardty 
say ‘this is not your paper.’ ” 


Because Ryker’s classes depend 
heavily upon performance, she has 
seen little or no plagiarism and can 
remember only one instance of 
cheating upon a test. Although Ry- 
ker said students who have been 
caught cheating should be given “a 
second chance and not be black- ~ 
balled for that particular class,” she 
does not condone cheating. “Ulti- 
mately, a person’ who cheats con- 
sistently will sooner or later be 
caught. It's a cutthroat world and 
people aren't going to put up with 
deception,” concluded Ryker. 


“We're human,” said music in- 
structor Sister Bertha Fox. Fox 
believes that cheating exists at 
Clarke, because people simply give 
in co temptation at times. Like dra- 
ma, music is predominantly a per- 
formance major and offers little op- 
portunity for cheating. Fox has dis- 
covered students plagiarizing, 
which results in an automatic ‘F’ for 
the assignment. 


While both nutrition instructor 
Heidi Allison, and Dr. Michael 
Conlon of the English department 
believe cheating probably exisis at 
Clarke, neither have been here for a 
year yet to experience any. Both in- 
structors base rheir assumption that 
cheating exists at Clarke College be- 
“cause it goes on everywhere else and 
Clarke students arc no exception to 
the rule. 
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accompanying tustradiens by an 
artist-friend wilh make up a book 
tided Pig Dreams: Scenes in the 
Life of Sylvia. Levertov is currently 
searching for a publisher for the 
work. 

The reading of the pig poems 
took up most of the time of the 
poetry reading session. By audience 
reaction, they seemed to be the most 
popular, Syivia’s dreams and prob- 
ler were both humorously and se- 
riousiy enteriaining and proveca- 
tive, and very often readily ap- 
plicable to human nature. 

The connections and analoyies 
between poetry aad music permeate 
Levertov's poetic theory. ‘To her, a 

oem is much Hike a musical score 
and should be read accordingly. 
Her voice changes noticeably when 
she reads a poem, hecoming softly 
melodious, ebbing and flowing, 
drawing out end prolonging 
consonants and vowels that 
sential to the musical qualiues of her 
poetry. 
revious to Levertov's visit. fresh- 
men Marilu Lescak and Laurie Wo- 
jak sensed the musical qualities of 


Levertov's poetry. Asa project fora 
literature course, they worked on a 
dance interpretation for a Levertov 


a “Man Alone.” 

id they got the idea to do 
a dance because cf ihe feclings the 
poem inspired. The poem deals 
with the lights and darknesses in 
men's lives. Lescak said that Lever- 
tov's presence added greatly to their 
enthusiasm ct privately performiig 
for her and that Leverto. seemed 
very pleased and expressed her plea- 
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esonant 


sure by hugying them. 

Wojak’s response to this indiniate 
experience was, “I feel as though I 
gave her something she'll remember 
for along tune. In turn, she did the 
same for me.” 

Levertoy opened her remarks for 
the afternoon discussion still obvi- 
ously excited about the poetic inter- 
pretation, with praise for the stu- 
dents’ accomplishment. She said she 
was thrilled by the interpretive 
dance and especially delighted be- 
cause they hadn't violated the poe- 
try. 

Poetry, and art of all sorts, is a 
relitious act for Levertov. She be- 
lieves all people have capabilities for 
creativity, but only a few develop 
and utilize the artistic feclings and 
talents that are “very much akin to 
the impulse to kneel, to revere and 
to celebrate the sense of being alive 
by making a thing.” 

Attendance at all three sessions 
was pood. Impressions of Levertov 
were overwhelmingly favorable, es- 
ally in regard to her personality. 
She signed autographs and inspired 
aspiring urtists of all types. 

Levertov loves to use the word 
“resonance,” not only because of its 
sound, but for its meaning. She says 
that art is “creating something that 
has duration, not only material last- 
ingness, but a resonance of imagi- 
nation.” Resonant is a fit descrip- 
tion for her visit to Clarke. Ameri- 
cain pots aud poctry are well-repre- 
sented ar:d enhanced by such a rez 
verberating personality. 
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The 1979 Crusader softball team: 


Martic Cramer, Sherri Ilyde, Paula Si 
left to right Laura Redding, manager; Ma 
Smith, Renae Kerker, Annette Retter, Cindy 
Beth Boddicker, Tammy Edens, player/coach; and D: 
Missing from picture were statistician Pegsy 
: Guest. The team’s first home game 


ager. 
moderator Dr. Mary 


row on the Senior High girls softball ft £ 
High. The game 7s ‘against Coe College of Cedar Rapids. 
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Jeff Warner has been named 
Clarke Crusader basketball coach 
for the 1979-80 season. 

Next season will be Warner's first 
attempt at coaching on the college 
level. He coached girls high school 
basketball in Michigan for five 
years. Warner will continue in his 
capacity as Art teacher and girls 
tennis coach at Dubuque Senior 
“High. 

Warner is optimistic that the 
renovated gym, to be used for prac- 
tices, will help team morale by al- 
lowing late afternoon practices. An 
off-carnpus regulation size gym will 
be used twice a weck. Warner said 
“This gym will be good for driils, 
but we'll need a fuil-size court for 
scrimmages.’”” The Senior High 
School gym will serve as the Crusa- 
der’s hoine court. 


The new coach hopes to make 
next season enjoyable for the 
piayers. “I want the program to be 

.Televant to them as people, so that 
they gain sorncthing,” Warner com- 
mented. “Whey should be competi- 
tive. That can be used later in life.” 
Wamer believes that college is what 
life is all about, and chat basketball 
should come after books and before 

\ social life on his player's priority list. 


Warner plans on continuing the 
recruiting efforts of Ron Mescall, 


Crusader coach for the 78-79 
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i) Nodes Matas 
; , Lynn Barta, a junior cherie. 
* | major, will work inthe Siiareer bo 


i velopment Program of Standard 
; Oil Company at the AMOCO Re 
search Center in Naperville, Iii. 

. ; , nois. 

; basi ad * * * 

Ruth Dunblazier, a junior Chernis. 

try major, has been acceptcd to do 

research at the Oak Ridee Biolog}. 
cal Laboratories in Oak Ridge 

Tennessee this summer, Dunblaze, 

will work in the cancer and toxicol- 

ogy section. 
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chuster and Patty Nelson. Back row 
r; Max Kollasch, player coach; Peg 
; Schnice, Cece Donaghue, 
enna Kollack nan- 
Schnier and team, 
7sat noon Lomor-. 
vid located near the track at Sentor 


The chemistry department has 
received $13,020 from the Pfizer 
Foundation for laboratory in- 
struments. 


Bonnie Colsch has been accented 
as a member of the 1979 freshman 
class at the University of lowa Medi- 
cal School. Colsch is a Chemistry 
major fromm Waukon, Iowa. 

* * * 


i 
Vickie Vogt received the Edward 
A. Ross Award at the annual Iowa 
Sociological Association meeting 
held on April 7. Vogt was one ot 
twelve candidates considered for the 
awara and presented a paper en 
ticled “Participant Observation: 
* Ethical Considerations.” 


eason. He wants to recruit players 
based on academic, as well as ath: 
letic ability. “fd like to get some 
quality players. You need 8-10 qual- 
ity core players to be good," Warner 


said. * " ss 
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Team 1 vs. Tearn 2 


game cancelled 
game rescheduled 
Team 7, 10-6 
Team 8, 17-13 
Tearna 2, 10-7 
garne rescheduled 
Team 6, 17:6 


Sunday, April 8 


Tuesday, Apri! 10 
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Wednes., April 18 
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Meet Angela Turner — 
editor of Sguenteei 
Magazine — 
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